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DISCUSSION 

REJOINDER 

' TpXPERIENCE contains objects not accidentally, but essen- 
-*—* tially, private, and it contains objects essentially public' 
To illustrate this 'empirical,' 'commonplace' distinction of private 
from public objects Dr. Bush names my views, since he could never 
have known them had I not informed him of them; and, again, the 
teacher's opinions in contrast with his physical person, as he silently 
faces a class. The obvious answer seems to be that opinions that 
can be made known to others are but 'accidentally,' not 'essentially' 
private — like one's back teeth. 

I objected to Dr. Bush's statement (parentheses mine) : 'the 
actual test whether my visual object (i. e., a private object, for no 
public object could be an hallucination) be chair (i. e., public object) 
or hallucination (i. e., private object) would be to find out whether 
you too see what I do (i. e., have a private object like mine.) ' But 
if a private object can be public it is not 'essentially' private. And 
to speak of such private objects, I urged, is to return to the con- 
sciousness of an object as distinct from the object, the very distinc- 
tion Dr. Bush denied. Even dreams, I said, are not essentially 
private, because they can be known to others. And again, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bush's account, as above quoted, our first-hand knowl- 
edge is of private objects, and publicity is tested by and means a 
certain character of private objects. What then becomes of the 
'empirical' and 'obvious' distinction between private and public 
objects, which Dr. Bush in his reply merely reasserts ? 

Percy Hughes. 
Univeesity of Minnesota. 



THE PRIVACY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

TPvR. HUGHES may well object to my statement as thus inter- 
-*-^ preted. In that objection he has my heartiest support. Tet 
I must acknowledge, and I do so with pleasure, that he has made 
me realize that the phrase 'private object' is a more ambiguous one 
than I had supposed. Let me see if I can fairly represent the 
position which claims that whatever privacy may attach to con- 
sciousness is a matter of accident and does not touch the nature or 
constitution of psychical objects. I never meant to deny that the 
consciousness of one person, his ideas, emotions and sensations are 
objects in the experience of others. All social relations, probably 
all moral relations, depend upon the fact that the consciousness of 
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my fellows provides objects in my own experience and vice versa. 
How absurd to say that the consciousness of the wife is not an 
object in the experience of the husband— a matter of his constant 
and intimate concern! The ambition of young writers is to make 
their thoughts public. We might fairly say that in normal life 
an idea is essentially something to communicate, and that the more 
publicity an idea demands and succeeds in getting, the more intense 
and energetic and worth having it is. A world in which the con- 
sciousness of one could not become an object in the experience of 
another would be a world without the possibility of society or of 
human culture. Why, then, say of consciousness that it is char- 
acterized by a property of essential privacy — a statement that seems 
to fly in the face of any normal experience. 

One can illustrate until one is tired this publicity of conscious- 
ness. It does not, however, in the least contradict the fact which I 
intended to indicate by using the term 'privacy.' It seems to me, 
therefore, that my critic summons me to defend rather a word than 
an idea. For the idea is simply that we can not look into one an- 
other's minds. Empirically, at least, a stream of consciousness can 
have but one owner. Could it conceivably (without resorting to 
metaphysical theory) have two owners? Can your toothache con- 
ceivably be my toothache? Or can your enthusiasm or regret con- 
ceivably be mine in the same sense and the same way that it is 
yours? Of course, we say 'your joy is my joy and your sorrow is 
my sorrow,' but that is a manner of words. And, of course, one 
suffering pain seeks a physician and the pain of the sufferer forth- 
with becomes an object in the physician's experience, and it might 
become an object in anybody's experience, while only the one per- 
son in all the world can suffer this identical pain. The pain surely 
presents itself as the kind of fact that only one person can experi- 
ence directly and immediately; it is characterized by a property 
which I have called privacy, a property which seems to characterize 
the object here in question in an essential way. However many 
persons make this object (the pain or any other sensation) an object 
of will attitudes or of scientific curiosity, there is but one who can 
experience its content in the way of direct inspection. And why? 
Simply, it seems to me, because it is that kind of a fact. 

But the characteristic mark of privacy in the above sense (and 
I never proposed any other sense) certainly does not attach to 
physical objects. There is nothing in their nature to prevent their 
content being perceived immediately by as many observers as you 
like. Whether or not they are ever perceived at all, they are of an 
essentially public type. 
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Perhaps I should say something in defense of my use of the word 
'object.' I mean only any fact, thing, feeling or situation, any 
simple portion of experience or any experience-complex to which 
I can attend, of which I can say 'that thing there' or 'that fact' or 
'that group of facts.' I have in mind what Professor Dewey means 
when he writes 'Experience is always of thats; and the most com- 
prehensive and inclusive experience of the universe which the 
philosopher can obtain is the experience of a characteristic that.' 1 
It may be that in the minds of many the word 'object' is so closely 
associated with the word 'objective' that to talk of subjective objects 
seems, to say the least, a fantastic usage. I should be surprised, 
however, if any one should object to the notion of a subjective or a 
psychical that. I mean, therefore, by an object simply a 'that.' 

As Dr. Hughes, so far as I can see, has not yet denied to con- 
sciousness the property that I intended to point out in my use of 
the adjective 'private,' nor the property I intended to point out in 
calling consciousness object or objects, I conclude that his criticism 
is really that the word 'private' is misleading or, at the best, am- 
biguous. I admit the ambiguity, I hope, however, that my meaning 
is now clear. As to the word, I care nothing for that and I will 
look for a better one. 

If now I try to improve upon the term 'essentially private object' 
with a view to avoiding its evident ambiguity I might say : any case 
of consciousness is a that or a group of thats of such a nature that 
their content can be immediately experienced by only one. Of 
course this one, when it forms an item in the experience, is another 
'that.' 

I must beg not to be understood as claiming that the above defini- 
tion is either helpful as leading to inferences or new observations, 
or would be maintained in any final statement about reality. To 
return to my first example, the chair on the opposite side of the 
room. Whatever the chair may be from a final and absolute point 
of view, that chair is empirically a chair, made of wood, manufac- 
tured at Grand Kapids, Michigan, shipped to New York and pur- 
chased by me. So far as its nature is concerned, anybody else 
might have purchased it. It is a public object, not metaphysically 
and ultimately perhaps, but empirically. But the sensations I 
have when I sit in it, my recollection of how it looked in the 
store where I bought it, my intentions with regard to it, can not 
be shipped in a freight-car and delivered by a van at my door, 
while I, perhaps, am asleep. With logical implications or meta- 

1 This Journal, Vol. II., p. 398. 
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physical consequences, I am wholly unconcerned here. 2 I seek only 
to give an empirically accurate description of a type of experience. 
The chair is in the first place a public object. What it is in the 
second place, I do not know yet. And if some one say this is indeed 
so obvious and commonplace as to be not worth mentioning, I reply 
that it may indeed be so. But an important principle is involved. 
We can not expect to have much success in saying what experience 
is in the second place until we have taken pains to say what specific 
experiences are in the first place. We must describe specific ex- 
periences, and specific types of experience without regard to meta- 
physical consequences, and take our chances as regards philosophical 
results. And I certainly do not deny that in the relation of the 
object which I popularly call myself to other objects, both public 
and private, we have the logical and metaphysical problem par 
excellence. 

In closing may I beg the readers of this Journal not to believe 
that I claim any originality for the opinions I have sought to defend ? 
The criterion of 'privacy' I take directly from Professor Royce and 
Professor Munsterberg. The idea that the entire content of experi- 
ence is object, I got, I think, from a paper by Dr. Miller in the 
Psychological Review. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



DR. BAIRD'S CRITICISM OP THE IOWA STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

T"\R. BAIRD'S review of my paper in the University of Iowa 
-*—' Studies in Psychology 1 seems to be seriously misleading. 
My article describes 'A Case of Vision Acquired in Adult Life.' 
The reviewer persistently attacks the incompleteness of the study, 
but fails to mention that I expressly state it to be 'a brief pre- 
liminary report.' And I add, "Unfortunately, as yet there has 
not been time to prepare the group of normal records for com- 
parison, so that the conclusions expressed in this paper must be 
largely tentative in nature." In regard to omissions, it should 
be further stated that Dr. Baird completely overlooks two sum- 
marized conclusions in the paper which were most important. The 
irradiation illusion was found to be reversed and color vision was 
abnormally keen. The reversal of irradiation I have been able to 

2 To be sure, in my first discussion of this subject (this Journal, Vol. II., 
No. 21), I was interested in seeing how the definition bore upon a metaphysical 
problem, but the two undertakings are wholly distinct. 

'This Journal, Vol. II., No. 25. 



